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% Jltessage from tlje fkittctpal. 

Dear Mr. Editor, 

A few lines of space will, I feel sure, be granted in the 
fittest medium through which the members and friends of the 
Academy can be reached by one who keenly desires to send 
a grateful message to them. 

For the many expressions of good-will and kind sym¬ 
pathy conveyed to me, in words and actions, during an 
enforced and prolonged withdrawal from work, I take this 
earliest opportunity of offering my sincere and deeply-felt 
thanks. 

A. C. MACKENZIE. 


®Hje Stammer bourse at tire Bakro^e Institute, 

(ieneiia. 

The annual holiday course held’ by M. Jaques-Dalcroze at hishead- 
quarters in Geneva, took place between August 2nd and 14th. There 
were sixty-two students this year of whom thirteen were English, and it 
is pleasant to be able to add that the English section acquitted itself with 
credit, if not with honour, both in rhythmics and in the more strictly 
musical solfege and improvisation classes. There were twenty-two 
Swiss students, and the remainder were Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
Swedish, French, Russian, German (2), Austrian (1), and American (1). 

The course included, besides a number of lectures on the method, 
&c., daily lessons in rhythmics, “technique corporelle,” solfege (aural 
training), and improvisation. It was run in two sections—A, for those 
familiar with the method (consisting mostly of teachers of eurhythmies), 
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and, B, for novices, who included musicians, a few dancers, and some 
parents and teachers who were interested in eurhythmies as an educational 
system. 

All the rhythmic classes were taken by M. Dalcroze himself, and each 
section was expected to watch the rhythmics lesson of the other one, but 
the solfege and improvisation classes were parallel, and the two grades 
were taken alternately by M. Dalcroze and his brilliant assistant, M. Paul 
Boepple. 

The “technique corporelle’’ class was an extra one, and was open 
to all. One learnt there such things as the analysis of gesture ; gesture 
with arm, leg, body, and head; the measurement of space, and the 
means of acquiring what one may call the ‘ * sense of space ; ’ ’ physical 
exercises to facilitate expressive movement; breathing exercises in con¬ 
nection with gesture ; group-movement (such as for stage crowds), &c. 

The exercises in the rhythmic classes were based on two main under¬ 
lying ideas: (a) The cultivation of the rhythmic sense; and (b) the 
quickening of (1) perception, and (2) reaction, together with the manipu¬ 
lation of the body as a means of expression. Under heading (b) come 
all the many and varied forms of inhibition and incitation exercises, in 
which one has, upon command, either instantly to cease doing something, 
or to change to doing something else. 

Into the first category—the cultivation of the rhythmic sense—come 
the exercises of beating time: “realising” rhythms (in various ways) : 
realising phrases ; dividing up long notes; taking a given theme two, 
three, or four times as quickly or as slowly. 

The dissociation exercises might almost be considered as belonging 
to both classes ; these were usually exercises in polyrhythm , i.e ., simul¬ 
taneous expression of two or more distinct (often opposing) rhythms, by 
different parts of the body (arms, legs, head). 

Finally, there are the plastic exercises, in which the pupils respond 
emotionally to the music, with or without definite expression of its 
rhymthmic details. The exercises of dynamic realisation are of the 
nature of plastic exercises, though they are often combined with purely 
rhythmical ones. 

The solfege classes included various forms of pitch-training exercises, 
and some exercises of dissociation on the same principles as those in the 
rhythmic classes—singing a melody, for example, while clapping its own 
rhythm in canon, &c. 

In the improvisation classes some exercises of dissociation were 
again introduced; but the work was mainly aimed at quickening the 
pupil’s powers of perception and reaction, and at making him adaptable, 
as a practical preparation for the actual improvisation required in giving 
rhythmic classes. The exercises given in these classes included extem¬ 
porising on given rhythms (especially those in unusual times or with un¬ 
equal beats), on phrased rhythms, on rhythms containing pathetic (or 
expressive) accents, on phrase lengths with given cadences or modulations; 
also the -following : in pianoforte extemporisation, of a conductor (giving 
agogic, dynamic, and phrasing nuances) ; of the rhythms improvised by 
another pupil, executed with the feet; and of free plastic performances. 
Improvisation of counterpoint to a canto played on a second piano, 
and free extemporisation in alternate phrases, with a pupil at a second 
piano were excellent exercises for both aural and pianistic alertness.* 
Throughout all this work, the important principles of the correlation of 
harmony and rhythm were insisted upon and constantly brought home 
to the pupils. 

* N.B.—All this was naturally the work of the advanced classes only. 
In the elementary grade, the pupils were occupied in finding their chords 
on the key-board in different keys, and using them in various simple 
ways, studying their functions and individualities. 
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One learnt an enormous amount, not only of the actual details of 
the work, but of general fundamental principles, both artistic and educa¬ 
tional. But not the least wonderful thing was the sense one experienced, 
taking part in the rhythmic classes, the vivid sense of livina, that 
brought with it intense joy. Whether it was more due to the spacious 
room and the freedom from hampering costume, or to the feeling of co¬ 
operation of all the others taking part, one cannot say, but all those who 
have ever done any rhythmics will know that the exultant sense of joie 
de vivre is no myth, and no mere subjective phenomenon of the writer’s 
—it is one of the great products of rhythmics. 

The genial, kindly, and much-loved personality of M. Dalcroze himself 
was an all-pervading influence. He has the brain of a deep thinker and 
a great originator, he has high ideals, which he strives to keep ever before 
his pupils; and, with these, the simplicity of a really great man. Nor 
can one think of him without recalling that he is a wonderful humorist 
and a shrewd observer. His “ causeries ” on the method and on artistic 
teaching generally were full of flashes of insight, both worldly and 
spiritual, revealing his true personality. Listening to him, one felt that 
if any man had noble aims, it was he ; and if any idealist knew the best 
practical means to realise his ideals, it was he. Ever ready to give his 
assistance to any friend or pupil who might need it, one feels he is a man 
and a master with whom it is a privilege to come into contact. 

The course lasted but a fortnight—not a long time, and this fortnight 
appeared to be winged; but it was not too short to fill us with new life, 
to make sadly tarnished ideals shine brighter than ever, to give us a new 
insight into our art, and a new aspect of our work;- to fill us with high 
hopes and fresh aspirations, and to strengthen our courage and our 
resolution a thousandfold. CYNTHIA C. COX. 


ft.3l.Jlt. |IriJBiatrilmtton. 

The Annual Presentation of Prizes took place on Wednesday, July 
21st, 1920, at Queen’s Hall, the distribution of the awards being made by 
the Lady Mayoress (Lady Cooper). On her ladyship’s arrival, accom¬ 
panied by the Lord Mayor (Sir Edward Cooper), Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of Management, she was received by the members of the Governing 
Bodies, and, having taken her seat in the hall, a beautiful bouquet of 
pink roses was handed to her by Miss Sybil Moses, the youngest student 
in the junior department. A programme of music having been 
performed, 

Mr. Frederick Corder said: Owing to the temporary indisposi¬ 
tion of our beloved Principal, the duty of presenting his annual report 
devolves upon me, his lieutenant, and I must first present my credentials 
for thus acting as his deputy or as they call it in the medical profession, 
his local demon. In a letter to me, Sir Alexander Mackenzie writes :— * 

“ My Dear Curator,—Every endeavour I make to express adequately 
the deep regret I feel at my compulsory absence from to-day’s proceedings 
proves futile, so I give it up. 

“ Although the knowledge that our visitors, colleagues, and students 
thoroughly understand and sympathise with the keen disappointment 
which is mine at the present moment, helps very considerably to console 
me, the sense of deprivation nevertheless cannot be wholly removed. 
There is much before you, therefore these prefatory remarks must be brief. 

“We two, during our long companionship here, have helped each 
other over many a stile and obstacle, and as certain statements and facts 
of general interest have to be made known on these occasions, I take the 
liberty of appointing you to act as my gramophone this afternoon. 
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“Here, then, is my manuscript. You can sing it if you like, in 
which case take care of your voice-production. Some of our young 
iriends behind you think they know something about that, and might be 
critically inclined. 

“Well, my dear Corder, I commit myself to your care, and with 
sincerest thanks,—Believe me, Yours very faithfully, “ A.C.M.” 

The address of the Principal, which I will now read, is as follows :— 

My Lady Mayoress, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—I have not heard the 
last item in the programme since it was first sung at the laying of the 
foundation stone at York Gate in 1910, and its repetition to-day might 
tempt one to recall some of the varied events, changes, and experiences 
—bright and dark—which have been ours duringrTne flight of these ten 
years. But so far from asking you to endure a review of the “Bygone,” 

I have ample matter if my remarks are confined to the conditions of 
the hour and such future hopes as they may bring with them. When 
addressing you on the last similar occasion I understood myself to say 
that ‘ ‘ there were already signs of an approach to the record number of 
students reached in 1914—and therefore of a gradual return to pre-war 
prosperity.” Well, it has come to pass that previous records have been 
eclipsed, as this uncommonly large assemblage behind and before me 
sufficiently demonstrates. And it may interest you to know that while 
young musicians from every part of the Empire are here, there can be 
but few nationalities of the world which are unrepresented to-day. The 
theatrical manager would probably sum up the situation in that couple of 
much cherished words “ House Full ! ” But whether we can join in his 
consequent gratification to the same complete extent, I really do not feel 
called upon to divulge. Be that as it may, the abundance—I was about 
to say super-abundance—of students is not difficult of explanation. The 
dismal five years during which education practically stood still has to be 
made up now by many of both sexes ; and an exceptional cause which 
has greatly helped to swell the numbers is that so many ex-service men 
who have not only lost so large a slice out of their young lives, but, in by 
no means few instances, have been incapacitated from returning to their 
original occupations, are now availing themselves of the chance of being 
trained here in another field under Government aid, and—they may as 
well know it—Government observation. They will not mind being thus 
publicly discussed—they have faced much worse in their time—and I 
dwell on this circumstance purposely, because at the end of the first 
year’s trial the individual results of a scheme (which in numerous cases 
is obviously bound to be experimental) are of equally great importance to 
themselves as to us, to whom the authorities look for advice—admittedly 
no small responsibility. It never has been my habit on these occasions 
to inflict statistics upon you, but I hope for once to be forgiven. Attach¬ 
ing as we do great weight to that tell-tale test known as the “ Elements ” 
examination—yes, it does find you all out—I confess to having been anxious 
as to its consequences this year ; therefore I was exceedingly relieved to 
learn that no less than 98 per cent, of the ex-soldier students have suc¬ 
cessfully passed. And out of 61, who were eligible for awards in their 
principal studies, 49 have gained bronze medals after three terms’ work. 
That is, 80 per cent. This agreeable disclosure is made with the intention 
of encouraging an evident keenness to take advantage of the offer of aid 
(the time is necessarily limited), as well as to mark our appreciation of 
the fact. Indeed, the gratifying average is higher than I looked for 
under the circumstances; and, so far as the contingent of men entrusted 
to the Academy is concerned, must be considered as highly satisfactory, 
particularly when it is remembered that a considerable number of other 
applicants for admission to the School have had to stand aside each term 
to make room for these men. The added burden of work—no small one 
—which so large an accession to the classes inevitably brings with it falls, 
of necessity, upon the authorities and the officials, and these willing 
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horses have cheerfully carried it. I venture to think that our students 
have experienced neither neglect nor any want of the customary con¬ 
sideration of their needs and desires. You may have read lately about 
a “ non-stop ” pianoforte professor who played for forty-eight hours at 
a stretch ; but the undesirable feat is as nothing when compared with 
that achieved by our pianoforte (and singing) examiners who have had 
to listen early and late for an entire week, and still survive. Truly, of 
them may be said “ Man goeth forth to his work .... until the 
evening.” On the other hand, let me tell them that, taking one con¬ 
sideration with another, they themselves have greatly helped, by their 
attention, goodwill, and camaraderie, to make the year a pleasant and 
even a comparatively easy one for us in many ways. That being so, and 
thanks to the splendid efforts (here most gratefully acknowledged) of my 
colleagues the professors of every branch, we may well congratulate 
ourselves upon having fully maintained that high standard of efficiency 
always aspired to and, I hope, reached. Those who have witnessed the 
numerous appearances on platform and stage at the orchestral, chamber, 
and fortnightly concerts may be inclined to agree that the present cry for 
“ more production ” can hardly be said to affect or touch us. The wel¬ 
come return of the male students has enabled us once more to devote 
serious attention to that beautiful and comprehensive branch of the art 
which could only be studied under obvious difficulties in their absence. 
Popular interest in opera has now been thoroughly awakened—we 
musicians hope permanently so, since it means so much to all of us. 
And it is the Academy’s desire that the means, space, and opportunity 
shall be found to equip its singers, players, and composers to take a 
worthy share in the 'successful establishment of native Opera. In a 
modest way it is doing all it can in this direction, and the performance 
of the lively and melodious “Golden Web,” by the late Goring 
Thomas (a very distinguished ex-student), raises hopes of future excel¬ 
lence under our experienced director, Mr. Henry Beauchamp, who has 
already selected another—more exacting—opera by the same composer, 
namely, “Nadeshda,” for early production. I should not omit to say 
that we are entirely indebted to the directors of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company for their very kind permission to avail ourselves of both of 
these .native works. One can only view the dramatic and operatic classes 
as twins, going hand in hand to mutual advantage; Mr. Acton Bond’s 
constantly growing class is—among other benefits to our students—of 
very evident assistance to our operatic aspirants. Its director may com¬ 
pliment himself on two capital performances of “ Twelfth Night; ” and, 
quite lately, on the success of an even more difficult adventure—namely] 
Moliere’s “ Femmes Savantes,” in a witty translation called “ The Blue 
Stockings.” That such exhibitions of female super-obstinacy are—well, 

I won’t say entirely, but chiefly—witnessed on the stage is nothing short 
of a mercy! Anyhow, some of our students gave a very lifelike imita¬ 
tion of what might be done in that line, if need be. In addition, we 
had performances of a pleasing little comedy, “At the White Horse 
Inn,” by Miss Ada L. Harris, who allowed us to play it for the first 
time. The occasions have indeed been few and far between when the 
annual chronicle could be continued in an uninterruptedly cheerful 
strain, and this, unfortunately, is not one of them. The death of Mr, 
Richard Horton-Smith, K.C., removed a very familiar figure from our 
circle, and the name of longest standing on the list of directors. This 
severs an intimate connection and a never-ceasing interest in the 
Academy, extending over well-nigh half a century. And another, but 
quite recently-elected director, was unfortunately for us, not destined to 
take his seat at the board; but Mr. Charles Noverre’s evidently plea¬ 
surable anticipation of being of service here, makes us all feel that we 
have lost a good friend whom we were never privileged to know. We all 
most deeply deplore the death of an ex-student, accomplished teacher, 
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singer, and gentle colleague, Mrs. Rose—popularly known in the musical 
world as Clara Samuell. Now, I may happily pass to some of the “reve¬ 
lations ” which my younger friends are feverishly awaiting. To-day we 
have two important distinctions to dispose of ; their bestowal rests with 
myself, and is a privilege which need not be envied or coveted. The 
first is the medal generously offered triennially by the Worshipful Com¬ 
pany of Musicians. Hitherto the choice has been amply justified by the 
prominent positions taken later by the recipients, nor is my judgment 
likely to be stultified in the present instance. I have always kept in mind 
Robert Schumann’s remark regarding the well-known medal upon which 
his own profile stands out prominently before that of his wife. What 
objection, if any, the lady may have made i^rnot recorded, but Robert 
did say, “ Dear Clara, the creative artist always comes first! On this 
occasion it is the performing artist, and a feminine one, who stands out: 
a violinist of whose exceptional ability as a player, as a musician, as a 
teacher, and an exemplary student, there can be no difference of opinion. 
The favoured recipient is Miss Gladys Chester. The final decision of 
the other prize is invariably much more difficult to arrive at, since, 
among other considerations, those of “ general excellence and industry ’’ 
during the past year are included. That bird, the “Dove” perches 
itself on my shoulder annually, and coos far too many likely names into 
my ear to help me very much, because—and I am both pleased and 
proud to state it—of talented and industrious claimants there are by no 
means a few. If they were, as Charles Lamb says, “ Young Phoenixes 
that are born but once a year,’’ the choice would be simple, but the 
brood is rather a large one. Well, the selection falls upon a young lady 
who began her career here as a pianist, then developed an excellent voice 
to some purpose, is prominent both in the dramatic and operatic perfor¬ 
mances, and is a successful sub-professor who never spares herself when 
it is a question of helping others. I fancy the judgment will be endorsed 
when I name Miss Gladys Rolfe. It is my further duty to name the 
winners of scholarships or prizes awarded for the first time. The 
" Sissel Wray” Scholarship, for vocalists, went to Dorothy M. Collins. 
The “ Gowland Harrison,’’ for violin, and Carl Rosa (composition) 
Scholarships were secured by Paul Beard, and another Paul—Kerby. 
The “ Philip Agnew ’ ’ prize of £25, for a violin and pianoforte sonata, 
was won by Herbert Haworth. The prize of £5 given by our friend and 
ex-student, Miss Elsie Horne, goes to Miss Kathleen Levi, and, finally, 
the prize for sight-singing and ear-training in memory of our late col- 
league, Henry R. Eyers, is won by Barbara Frost. I cannot feign a 
regret, which I do not feel, at my inability to speak of any further addi¬ 
tions to the list of scholarships to-day—it is already almost as long as 
Leporello’s famous catalogue with its “ mille e tre ”—because that ex¬ 
ceedingly generous gift called the “ Stokes Bequest,’’ which came to us 
nearly three years ago and was then duly announced, is at last available 
for working purposes, and will absorb much of our time and attention in 
its administration. Let me remind you, in case this welcome incident 
may have slipped out of memory, that the bequest produces something 
like £1,500 per annum. But some of the conditions thereto attached 
were so obscure as to induce us to ask for a definition—or, better said, 
the “application”—of certain musical terms, not from our theory pro¬ 
fessors, but from the legal authorities. The result is too important to be 
ignored at the present moment, as the future work of the school is effec¬ 
tively benefited in many directions by the decision. Briefly, then, one- 
half of the annual income is definitely allotted to scholarships and prizes 
in favour of baritone singers and pianoforte players. The remaining half 
is—and I am glad of it—not tied up so rigidly and tightly, but may be 
used, in a similar manner, for the benefit of any department of musical 
education that the Committee of Management may see fit from time to 
time to determine. Of even greater immediate utility is it, that this freer 
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hand allows us—apart from the aforesaid scholarships—to inaugurate a 
permanent series of prizes and bursaries with the intention of relieving 
the minds of some of the students with regard to the possible continua¬ 
tion of their studies—too often a most serious consideration in these 
difficult days. The distribution of these bursaries has already begun, 
the selection of the recipients being governed partly by a recognition of 
the merits of their talents, partly in view of the demerits, or failings, of 
their pockets. Since the day when I was privileged to speak of the 
generous liberality of a benefactress, the late Mrs. Ada Lewis, this is 
one of the most pleasant tales it has been my lot to tell here, for it 
means aid to many a worthy case. True, while the Institution may now 
gladly serve and reward to a far greater extent than before, its own 
position more than ever resembles that of Shacabac at Barmecide’s 
feast—as usual, it may not partake ! But we mustn’t examine the mouth 
of so fine a gift-horse too closely. The first four “John and Elizabeth 
Stokes ” Scholarships, respectively for baritone voice and for pianoforte, 
will be competed for in September next. While in the altruistic mood, 
I may as well say that the new course, instituted twelve months ago in 
connection with the coming compulsory registration of teachers, has 
brought experiences of which intending members of these classes will 
have the benefit. Experimental as it was, it has proved sufficiently 
successful to permit of a considerable future reduction of the fees. We 
are endeavouring to make as many of the ‘' rough places smooth ” as we 
possibly can. Finally, for reasons unnecessary to explain, the handsome 
present of £50 given last year by that enthusiastic promoter and encou- 
rager of chamber music, Mr. Walter Willson Cobbett, remains untouched. 
With the kind donor’s consent, part of that sum will now be offered as a 
useful stimulus to quartet playing, and the best performances will be 
rewarded by a prize at the end of each of the first couple of terms. The 
ensemble classes are correspondingly grateful. The limits of your 
patience may not be further stretched, or the expectancy of the students 
prolonged beyond a few moments more. An honour and a pleasure is 
ours tofday ! The Lady Mayoress is at home here ; so good and true a 
friend fteeds no words of mine to heighten the cordiality of the welcome 
we offeV, or to express the gratification in her presence, both in her high 
official, as in her—if I may say so—“domestic” capacity. We all 
know how Lady Cooper constantly and perseveringly aids and abets her 
husband, our dear Chairman, on the many occasions upon which he— 
almost daily—upholds the dignity and fosters the advancement and wel¬ 
fare of the art to which both of them have proved so sincerely devoted. 
Only the knowledge that I would be anticipating the thanks which are 
surely to be theirs later on, bids me be silent now; but, on behalf of my 
colleagues, I may say that we musicians—-oh, yes, we are occasionally 
absolutely united in opinion—are unanimously in agreement that music 
and its professors owe more than can now be told to Sir Edward and 
Lady Cooper. Luckily, the Lady Mayoress is accustomed to processions 
and pageants, for the present “ March Past ” is likely to be a longer one 
than usual. One reason you are already acquainted with, but another 
reason is that, although the standard of proficiency has been gradually 
rising for some time—especially in the early stage, or if I may so call it, 
the “ Bronze age ”—the number of passes has been extremely, indeed, 
strikingly high this year. Now, Madam. I will ask you to step closer to 
us. You won’t see quite all the “ Seven Ages of Man ” pass before you, 
but certainly there will be a rather unusual panorama of “Youth, man¬ 
hood, and their precocious juniors.” 

The Lady Mayoress then distributed the awafds. 

Mr. Ernest Mathews: I have been asked to propose a vote of 
thanks to the Lady Mayoress for so kindly coming here, and I am sure 
all you students will wish to thank her for the charming way in which 
she distributed the prizes. During the few years that I have been con- 
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nected with the Royal Academy of Music as a Director, I have never 
known a function of any sort held either in the building of the Royal 
Academy of Music, in this hall, or any other place for the good of the 
^Institution when Sir Edward and Lady Cooper have not been present. 
Now I am going to take you into my confidence. I had the honour 
yesterday of sitting next to Lady Cooper at a luncheon, and I thought I 
would try and get from her something I could use to-day, because I knew 
I was to be asked to propose this vote—something that would appeal to 
you all—but she was silent. The only thing I got out of her was that 
the Lord Mayor’s work, and her own, was very heavy. From what I 
can make out, since the Lord Mayor went to reside at the Mansion 
House, up to now, he has hardly had a momeafrmot allotted to some 
duty or ceremony in connection with his official position : in fact, the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress can hardly call their souls their own, 
certainly they can hardly call their time their own, so I think it is 
exceedingly good of them to come here to-day, and we are very grateful 
to the Lady Mayoress for so kindly distributing the prizes. I am sure 
the students very highly appreciate their visit. But in asking you to 
give this vote of thanks I shall not do so because Lady Cooper is the 
Lady Mayoress, nor even because she is Lady Cooper, but because she 
has been one of the dearest friends that the Royal Academy of Music has 
ever had. I have purposely left out all that the Lord Mayor has done, 
because the vote of thanks must be confined, I think, to the Lady 
Mayoress, but all the same we do not forget how greatly we are indebted 
to his Lordship. I now proprose a hearty vote of thanks to the Lady 
Mayoress for her kindness in coming here to-day and distributing the 
prizes, and I will ask Mr. Agnew, one of the Committee of Management, 
to second it. 

Mr. P. Agnew : It gives me the very greatest pleasure to second the 
vote of thanks so charmingly proposed by my friend, Mr. Mathews. I 
think all that there remains for me to say is that I most cordially endorse 
everything he has said, especially the words he has used in reference to 
the gratitude we all feel to the Lady Mayoress for sparing the time from 
her various duties to come here and hand the prizes to the students. 
May I just offer a word of congratulation to the Lady Mayoress that to 
the bitter end she has been able to preserve intact the use of her right 
arm after so much hand-shaking ? 

The Lady Mayoress, who was loudly applauded, on rising to 
reply, said: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, dear Students:— 
What may be called the Festival Day of the Royal Academy of Music, is 
indeed a happy event. It means such hope and promises for the young 
students who have their feet on the ladder of success, and for us older 
ones it is our part to do all we can to help to encourage them in their 
career. There are, I think, few if any musical institutions that 
offer more inducements to students of diligence and talent than does 
the Royal Academy of Music, for besides the medals, the prizes, and 
certificates—and, by the way, they are by no means easy to acquire here 
—there is, owing to the generosity of past and present benefactors, a 
long list of scholarships available to competitors. These have been of 
great help to many students starting in life, and those who have gained 
them well know their value, both as regards the honour of acquiring 
them and the monetary assistance they afford. I suppose there has been 
no period like the present which has called for such high proficiency in 
art and music, and that has been so well responded to. Nothing 
mediocre has any lasting success. It is well to have a high standard, 
and the public to whom we must go do know what they want and 
what they like, and I think, on the whole, given fair time and oppor¬ 
tunity, the public are very fair judges. I do think that very often 
the verdict on the first appearance of an artist, or the first playing 
over of a new composition, is by no means final or convincing. Second- 
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rate work is soon classed, but really very fine work requires examination, 
and I think it is necessary to hear it at least two or three times to be able 
to judge of its merits and appreciate its qualities. Therefore no student 
need be discouraged if his or her composition does not at once “ hit the 
public taste.” It requires patience. And now I am going to tread on 
rather tender ground. I shall tread very softly so as not to hurt anyone. 
You know there are certain attributes—nay, requirements—of mind and 
character which, if acquired, do indeed help to make up the finest type of 
artist and musician. I mean the qualities of humility and unselfishness. 
There is so much in music—so much solo work. It must be so; it is 
inevitable, indeed, in all things; and it is for that very reason that it is 
desirable to warn all students to take a modest view of themselves. But 
not only that; I would ask them to give generous appreciation to other 
people’s merits as well as their own, and in no case to be always talking 
about their own prowess. And to the young beginners I would like to 
say a word about the quality of unselfishness. You know that young 
people often have to practise a great many technical exercises sometimes 
on instruments rather piercing in tone, and I want to suggest to them— 
no doubt they often act simply from thoughtlessness—that they should 
take pains to choose the right time for practising their exercises, so as to 
be very kind to the ears and nerves of those who live with them. But 
there, I need not give you any more advice, as you know as much about it 
as I do. Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Students, it has been a very 
great pleasure to me to take part in these proceedings and to distribute 
the prizes, and I think that the only blot on to-day’s proceedings is that 
your Principal and my dear friend, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, is not here. 
He wrote me rather a pathetic letter last night, and I shall write to him 
to-night to tell him how well everything went, even without him, and I 
hope it will please him. You have given us a delightful concert, and I 
like to hear your fresh young voices, but, after all, behind the medals 
and everything of that sort, the real music of this life is the pursuit of all 
that is good and beautiful, and may we all, old and young, join in that 
perfect and full harmony. I thank you. 

The Lord Mayor: Mr. Mathews has already told you that my 
numerous duties in the City have prevented me going to the Royal 
Academy of Music so often as I wish, but I can assure you that when I 
have a little more time of my own I shall be back among you on every 
possible occasion. I have been very much encouraged this afternoon by 
seeing so many well-qualified students, because during my Mayoralty I 
have tried to get opera music popular among the public, so that the 
public can be admitted to hear it for sixpence or eightpence. Music is 
the most refining thing for a man’s or woman’s character, and therefore 
I have done my best in that respect. But I have met with this opposi¬ 
tion—Where will you get the performers from ? Well, my reply to that, 
for instance, has been that in Frankfort I heard one of the best Ortruds 
in ” Lohengrin,” and she was the wife of a watchmaker in the town. I 
have advocated a small opera rate to subsidise opera in each Metropolitan 
Borough, and if the question is put—Where are the performers? I can 
safely reply “Here they are, ready made.” I thank you very much 
indeed, and I hope some day my hope will be fulfilled, and that opera 
will be heard in all our Boroughs, and that we shall all become familiar 
with the best and finest works in opera. 


Jltms. about Jitmfors anb ©tljn's. 

The illness of the Principal, and his consequent enforced absence 
from his accustomed post has been a source of grief to all connected 
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with the Institution, but it is good to learn that he has now made 
complete recovery. We all hope, now he is able to resume his duties, 
that Sir Alexander’s strength will be such as to cause no further anxiety 
To his friends. 

Many at the Academy will remember. Miss Miriam Timothy either 
as a student at the Academy, or as a player on the harp in most of our 
principal orchestras. She has now left this country for the West Indies 
to be married, and before her departure was the recipient of many pre¬ 
sents from members of the London Symphony Orchestra, to which she 
had belonged from its foundation. 

Amongst the adjudicators at the last Stratford and East London 
Competitive Festival were Messrs. James Bates, Frederick Corder, Ernest 
Fowles, and Alfred Gibson, and Miss Katie Thomas. 

On May 8th, Miss Myra Hess gave an historical pianoforte recital 
before the Music Teachers’ Association. 

In the Musical Herald for October and November Mr. Ernest 
Fowles contributed notes on the pianoforte pieces set for the Associated 
Board Examination for 1921. 

“The Teaching of the Pianoforte: A Forecast ” was the title of an 
article by Mr. Ernest Fowles, which appeared in The Music Student 
for October. 

At a late reception of Freemen at the Mansion House, Sir Edward 
Cooper sang several songs, including “I’ll sing thee Songs of Araby ’’ 
and “ Annie Laurie,’’ accompanied by Lady Cooper. 

We are promised a hearing at the Royal Philharmonic Society of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s pianoforte concerto, the soloist being Miss 
Myra Hess. 

A tablet of marble and alabaster in memory of William Sterndale 
Bennett, which has been erected in the Cathedral Church of Sheffield, 
was dedicated on April 29th. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie was one of the speakers at the banquet of 
the British Music Society on May 6th. 

It is proposed to erect an organ case in the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Upper Norwood, in memory of the late Alfred J. Eyre, who 
was organist there for thirty-eight years. 

An article on “ The Form of the Anglican Chant,’’ by Mr' J. Percy 
Baker, appeared in Musical Opinion for July. 

Sir Frederic Co wen conducted the Handel Festival last June, revived 
for the first time since 1912, amongst the soloists being Messrs. Ben 
Davies, Frederick Ranalow, and Robert Radford. 

In the Musical Herald for August there was a review by Mr. G. D. 
Cunningham of Audsley’s book, “ The Organ of the Twentieth Century.’’ 

Mr. J, Spencer Curwen’s new book, “ Pschyology applied to Music 
Teaching,’’ has lately been published by Messrs. Curwen & Sons. 

The Holiday Course fof Teachers was held this year at St. Hilda’s 
Hall, Oxford, and amongst the lecturers who took part were Miss Scott 
Gardner on “ The Teaching of Children (Curwen Method),’’ Mr. Frede¬ 
rick Moore on “The Matthay Principles of Pianoforte-playing,’’ and 
Mrs. Curwen on “ Psychology applied to Music-teaching.’’ 

Mr. York Bowen’s new violin concerto in E minor was played at the 
Promenade Concert on September 28th, under the composer’s baton. 
Miss Marjorie Hayward was the soloist. 

Mr. Alec Robertson gave a lecture in Aberdeen, on October 14th, on 
“ The Place of Music in the School Curriculum, with special reference to 
the use of the Gramophone.’’ 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s new book, “Melody and Harmony,’’ has 
been published recently by Messrs. Joseph Williams, Ltd. 

Mr. Cobbett reviewed Mr. Rowsby Woof’s “ Technique and Inter¬ 
pretation in Violin-playing ’’ in The Music Student for November. 
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Congratulations to Mr. Reginald Steggall on his election as a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Organists honoris causa. 

Sir Edward Cooper, as Master of the Musicians’ Company, officially 
visited the Worcester Festival on September 9th. 

We rejoice to hear that Mr. Edward W. Nicholls has been quite 
restored to health after his late severe and long illness. 

The prize of £200 offered by Messrs. Chappell & Co. for the best 
light orchestral suite, to be written by a British composer, has been 
awarded to Mr. York Bowen. The suite is to be produced by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra at an early date. 

Sincere good wishes are extended to Miss Alma Goatley on her mar¬ 
riage to Mr. H, Temple Smith, to Miss Enid Carrell on her marriage to 
Mr. A. J. Cokkinis, and to Miss Violet Plumridge on her marriage to Mr. 
Stanley Ramsay, F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Frederick Moore gave three lectures at Streatham Hill High 
School, in September, on “Pedalling,” “ Rubato,” and “The 
Foundations of Technique.” 

On September 9th a new pianoforte concerto in E flat, by Mr. 
Montague Phillips, was produced at the Promenades. 

Dr. G. J. Bennett recently completed a quarter of a century’s work 
at Lincoln Cathedral. 

The first of a series of articles, entitled “Success in Pianoforte 
Teaching,” by Mr. Ambrose Coviello, appeared in the July number of 
The Music Student. During December Mr. Coviello lectured at 
Folkestone and Bexhill on “ Some Modern Pianoforte Music.” 

During this year Mr. Frederick Moore has given six lectures at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and twelve at the Matthay School. 

The Annual Invitation Recitals in connection with the Tobias 
Matthay Pianoforte School were given at Wigmore Hall on July 13th, 
15th, 16th, and 20th. The gold medal presented by Messrs. Chappell 
& Co. was competed for on July 2nd. There were nineteen candidates, 
and Miss Irene Scharrer, who adjudicated, awarded the medal to Nan 
Dove. 

Mr. Frederick Moore was the adjudicator for pianoforte at the 
Bristol Esteddfod held in June last. 

On the retirement from the Lord Mayoralty of London, Sir Edward 
Cooper has received from the King the honour of a baronetcy of the 
United Kingdom. 

Madame Elsie Horne gave a lecture, “ Moods and Music,” before 
the Tonic Sol-fa Association on October 16th. 

Mr. W. Starmer also lectured before the same body on November 
20th, his subject being “ Carillons and Bell Music.” 

Volume II. of Mr. Ernest Fowles “ Harmony in Pianoforte-Study ” 
has been published by Messrs. Curwen & Sons. 

Mr. W. E. Whitehouse has compiled and composed a set of elemen¬ 
tary violoncello studies; Grades 1 to 4 (Primary to Higher Divisions) ; 
and also edited an album of seven original violoncello solos by various 
Russian composers. Both works are just published by Messrs. Joseph 
Williams, Ltd. 

The series of six London Trio concerts, of which Mr. Whitehouse 
is the violoncellist, began at Wigmore Hall on November 23rd. 

The Spencer Dyke Quartet gave a concert at Wigmore Hall on 
December 1st. 

On December 3rd, at the Queen’s Hall, Miss Winifred Christie 
made her re-appearance in London. 

Miss Edith Abraham gave the first of two recitals at Wigmore Hall 
on December 4th. 

On November 30th, Miss Margaret Wilton gave a vocal recital at 
iEolian Hall. 
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Mr. Tobias Matthay gave a lecture on " The Function of Analysis ” 
to the Girls’ School Music Union on November 26th, at Hampstead; 
and a lecture on “Method” to the Music Teachers’ Association on 
* December 4th, at Mortimer Hall. 

Mrs. Heasman gave a pianoforte recital on November 15th, “An 
Hour with Bach and Beethoven ” on November 28th, and took part with 
Mr, Paul jBrunet in a violin and piano recital on December 1st. All 
these events took place at Harpenden. 


©lull Doings. ^ 

The Annual Dinner was held at the Holborn Restaurant on July 
21st, with the President, Mr. Stewart Macpherson, in the chair. Amongst 
those present were the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, Dr. Eaton Faning. Mr. Oscar Beringer, Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, 
Mr. J. A. Creighton, Mrs. Curwen, Mrs. Fred Walker, Mr. Charles 
Reddie, Mr. Reginald Steggall, Mr. Wessely, Mr. Fred King, Mr. 
Charlton Speer, Mr. T. B. Knott, Mr. Frederick Moore, and others to the 
number of 102, including many distinguished visitors. To the great 
regret of everybody, Sir Alexander Mackenzie was prevented by illness 
from being present, this being his only absence on such an occasion in 
the Club’s existence, but that he was with us in spirit was evidenced by 
a letter which he wrote, and which was read by the Chairman. It was 
resolved by acclamation to send a message of sincere sympathy to Sir 
Alexander, coupled with hearty wishes for his speedy recovery. 

After the loyal toasts, the Chairman proposed 4 The R.A.M. Club.’’ 
As one of the original members, he recalled the days of its foundation 
through Mr. Myles B. Foster in 1889, about a year after the Principal 
had been appointed to his responsible position. The Club had had its 
ups and downs, but it had throughout carried on its mission of bringing 
together those who were in connection with the Royal Academy of Music. 
But for the Club, many of the members would have been entirely cut off 
from each other. Speaking for himself, he would be glad to see a forward 
movement to take the form of again trying to have a home of their own, 
where they might foregather occasionally, and over a modest meal renew 
old friendships and exchange reminiscences of by-gone days. 

“The Royal Academy of Music” was proposed in eloquent terms 
by Mr. Louis N. Parker, who, in asking the Lord Mayor to reply, said 
that Sir Edward Cooper was not only a hard-working man of business, 
but an enthusiastic lover of music, a fact which he had no doubt went 
far to explain his success. 

The Lord Mayor, in replying, spoke of the present prosperity of the 
Academy. It had more students than ever, besides a long waiting list. 
One of the things that he greatly desired to see accomplished was the 
erection of an opera house. At present funds were not forthcoming, but 
they were looking about for a site. He was quite sure that opera 
would be appreciated by the people, and he had approached the mayors 
of the London boroughs with a view to securing municipal support for 
opera in every borough. 

“The Chairman ” was proposed by Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen. She 
said that this was the second time that Mr. Macpherson had been elected 
President. The previous occasion was in 1911, when, as it happened, 
a move was made from Tenterden Street to the present building in 
Marylebone Road. Mr. Macpherson, in view of the special occasion, 
relinquished the chairmanship of the annual dinner to Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, and contented himself with the vice-chair. She also spoke 
of the Chairman’s many-sided activities in music, and especially in the 
cause of musical education. 
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Mr. Macpherson briefly acknowledged the toast, and said that his 
two terms of office had been memorable for two things : On the first 
occasion he had the pleasure of handing to the Principal a cheque for 
£250 as a donation from the Club towards the decoration of the Duke’s 
Hall, and now he had the, privilege of presiding over a gathering which 
included the Lord Mayor of London and the Lady Mayoress. 

The toast of “ The Ladies and the Artists ” was submitted by Mr. 
Baker, and acknowledged by the Lady Mayoress, who said how pleased 
she was to do so. She was sure that men were beginning to get tired of 
those dull, old banquets, where they feasted entirely by themselves, and 
had decided always to bring their wives with them in the future. As to 
the Royal Academy of Music, for which she had been delighted to dis¬ 
tribute the prizes that afternoon, they had a first-rate Secretary and 
a charming lady to look after the girls, and she felt not only that the 
musical standard was high, but that there was an excellent tone in the 
institution. 

The toast list and the accompanying speeches were diversified by 
some music. Miss Gladys Chester played violin solos: Melody by 
Gluck-Kreisler, “ From the North,” No. 2, by A. C. Mackenzie, and 
Tambourin Chinois, by Kreisler. Mr. E. F, James played on the 
bassoon “Lucy Long,” which evoked such applause as to secure an 
encore, and Mr. Russell Chester rendered excellent service at the piano. 


A successful meeting, postponed from last term on account of unfore¬ 
seen obstacles, was held at the Academy on October 30th, when, notwith¬ 
standing the short notice, the company numbered nearly 200, including 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. The first part of the programme 
consisted of an address by Dr. Louis U. Wilkinson on “ Modern Comedy 
and Modern Fairy Tale,” which proved very interesting and suggestive. 
The second part was musical, Mr. Frederick Keel, accompanied by Mr. 
B. J. Dale, singing 44 Flow not so fast ye Fountains ” (John Dowland), 
44 When lo ! by break of morning” (Thomas Morley), “Whither, my 
Sweetheart ’ (J. Bartlet), from Elizabethan Love Songs, arranged by F. 
Keel, “The Lowlands of Holland ” (Folk Song, arranged by Herbert 
Hughes), “ Whither must I wander ? ” and 44 Blackmore by the Stour ” 
(Vaughan Williams). Miss Dorothy Chalmers and Miss Isabel Gray 
gave Arnold Bax’s 44 Legend ” for violin and pianoforte. Sir Edward 
Cooper said a few words of thanks to Dr. Wilkinson, and the President 
performed a similar courtesy to the other artists. 


; O n November 18th, Branch B held a very numerously-attended 
social meeting at the Academy, when dancing was the order of the day. 


Another Social Meeting was held on December 11th. The weather 
was unpropitious, there being a considerable fall of snow, and many 
people who had promised to come did not show up. Still, about 130 
braved the elements. Special interest attached to the programme by the 
inclusion of Brahms’ Clarinet Sonata in E flat, and a Movement (Lament) 
from Stanford’s Clarinet Sonata, which were beautifully played by Mr. 
Charles Draper and Mr. Harold Craxton. Miss Adelaide Rind, accom¬ 
panied by Miss Marjory McTavish, sang two groups of songs in her usual 
charming way, and the Hazel Inglis Quartet kindly played Gliere’s 
String Quartet. The programme was rounded off with a delightful per¬ 
formance by Mr. Harold Craxton of his own arrangement of a number 
of short pieces by Purcell and Arne, which sent everybody away in good 
temper, notwithstanding they had to trudge through the snow. The 
President. Mr. Macpherson, expressed the thanks of the Committee and 
members generally to the artists. 
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(©bttuarjj. 

W. H. HANN. 

An old friend and very familiar figure at all the orchestral practices 
and concerts of the R A.M. prior to the year 1906 has passed away by 
the death of Mr. W. H. Hann, in his 90th year. During his long and 
active professional life of well over 50 years, he was closely associated 
with most of the musical celebrities of the early and mid-Victorian 
periods. In programmes of the old “Monday Pops’’ as far back as 
1861, we find his name as a viola player, taking part in chamber music 
in company with Nicholas Rubinstein, ArabeM Goddard, Wiemawski. 
Vieuxtemps, Danbert, Piatti, and others; also in Ella s Musical Union 
Concerts. He played in the first Handel Festival with Michael Costa, 
with whom he was also connected at the Opera and Sacred Harmonic 
Society. Being a prominent member of all the principal orchestras, one 
can fairly assume he must have taken part in the production of every 
new work of importance introduced into this country during his profes¬ 
sional career. He had a fund of interesting and amusing anecdotes 
concerning many of the famous artists of the past—both operatic and 
instrumental—and, had he felt disposed, could have compiled some 
delightful and instructive memoirs. In 1860 he married Sophia 
Hopkins, daughter of Edward Hopkins, bandmaster of the Scotch 
Fusiliers, by whom he had five sons and one daughter, all of whom 
received their musical training at the R.A.M. 

We also regret to record the deaths of Mrs. Gordon Wright (Miss 
Marion Horobin) at Jubbulpoore, India, on September 14th, and of 
Miss Kate Igglesden, at Ashford, Kent, in April last. 


Jftttsxc. 

Jenner, Harold. 

“ Sunshine in my Garden ’’ 

Keel , Frederick. 

“ Salt Water Ballads,’’ Set II. 

“ Four Songs of Childhood ’’ . 

Two songs—“ In Prison ’’ and “ Longing ’’ 

Macpherson, Charles. 

Office for the Holy Communion in G 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in G 
Sowerbutts , J . A. 

Lament, for Organ. 

“ Sigh no more, Ladies,’’ part song 

Turner, Olive. 

“ Love’s Triumph,’’ song ... 

“ The Heart of June,’’ song 
“The Call of the Bells,’’ song ... 

“ Carnival Memories,’’ suite for pianoforte 

Bennett, G. J. 

Elegiac Prelude, for organ. 

German , Edward. 

‘ ‘ London Town, ’ ’ four-part song... 

Steggall, Reginald. 

“ Lullaby,’’ song for contralto . 



(Chappell & Co.) 

... (Boosey & Co.) 

(Boosey & Co.) 
(Stainer & Bell) 

... (Novello & Co.) 

... (Novello & Co.) 

... (Novello & Co.) 

(Novello & Co.) 


(Keith Prowse & Co.) 
(Beal, Stutthard & Co.) 
(Novello & Co.) 
(Novello & Co.) 
... (Novello & Co.) 
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(®rgan fteritals. 

Mr. H. L. Balfour, at St. John’s, Hammersmith (October 2nd). 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham, at Bishopsgate Institute (May 21st and 25th) : 

at All Saints’, Northampton (October 21st); at Lyndhurst Road 
Congregational Church (October 30th); at St. John’s, Ham¬ 
mersmith (November 6th) ; and at Harringay Congregational 
Church (November 10th). 

Mr. Fred. Gostelow, at Ilford Baptist Church (June 30th). 

Mr. Leslie Regan, at Christ Church, Newgate Street (every Thursday 
from May 13th to July 22nd, October 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th, 
Nov. 4th, 11th, 18th, and 25th; and at Ilford Baptist Church 
(September 15th). 

Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 


Jhaircmn letter. 

All readers of this Magazine will be glad to know that the Principal 
has now resumed his duties; recovery from the effects of his 
recent illness has been so satisfactory, that he was able to attend 
the last Fortnightly Concert of the Term, when he received a rousing 
welcome from the crowded audience assembled. On this occasion Mr. 
Corder conducted the “ Dream of Jubal,’’ and, ah the conclusion of the 
concert, the Principal, who was greatly moved by the stirring applause 
which greeted him, said ; ‘ Students and Friends,—For very obvious 
reasons you will excuse me if I take shelter under the umbrella of 
brevity, because I am more than perplexed how to express what I feel 
and want to say. That I had your good-will and sympathy I knew. I 
have been made to know that in many ways and many times during my 
compulsory retirement. But this—yes, I will use the word—affectionate 
welcome touches me more deeply than I dare try to explain at this 
moment. Think what it means to me ! and realise the gratitude I feel 
at being permitted to stand on this familiar spot, and take my old place 
on this platform once more. The very first thought which arises is to 
offer my most heart-felt thanks to those who have so ably and generously 
taken up, and so successfully carried on, my personal work, in addition 
to their own duties and responsibilities. They have laid me under a 
heavy obligation, one not to be forgotten. I don’t know to whose brain¬ 
wave I owe the idea of this excellent performance of ‘ The Dream of 
Jubal,’ but a more appropriate selection to an occasion—which to me is 
a home-coming—could not have been made. Be it understood that I 
am speaking strictly apart from my share in the authorship, when I say 
that a finer poem or cantata-book has never been presented to a com¬ 
poser to work upon. Its several scenes depict and vividly bring home to 
us how the universal power of the glorious art, which brings us all here, 
binds master and student together, and affects and touches every possible 
aspect and phase of human existence. Appropriate, because it teaches 
us that, in more or less degree, according to our talent, lights and 
chances, we can all be Jubals if we devote ourselves to helping the pro¬ 
gress and the praise of music. ‘Highest gift to mortals known.’ At 
this particular moment of my life the beautiful lines you have just heard 
sung and recited encourage me to hope that I may look forward to 
the renewed and great privilege of serving the Art, our old school, and 
you, students and friends, for a little longer yet. I thank you all.” 

The Prize Distribution took place at Queen’s Hall, on Juiy 21st, 
when the Lady Mayoress, accompanied by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, kindly gave the prizes. The function is fully reported elsewhere. 
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The unveiling of the War Memorial took place at the Academy on 
Friday, November 5th. In the absence of the Sub-Dean of the Chapels 
RoySl (Hon. Chaplain to the Academy), the Rev. Dr. Morrison (Rector 
of Marylebone Parish Church) kindly officiated, and the Lord Mayor 
unveiled the tablet, afterwards adding a few heart-felt and touching 
words. The orchestra, under Mr. Corder, gave a most impressive ren¬ 
dering of Sullivan’s “ In Memoriam ” overture. The Choir sang 
Spohr’s “ Blest are the Departed ” and Dr. Stanley Marchant played 
the Funeral March from “ Coriolanus ” (Mackenzie). An illustration of 
the tablet is given in this number of the Magazine. 

It is hardly necessary to say that both on this memorable occasion 
and at the distribution, the Principal’s enforced absence was keenly 
felt by those present. 

Sincere congratulations to our Chairman, Sir Ernest Cooper, on 
receiving a Baronetcy. 

The number of students entering at Michaelmas Term broke all 
previous records. 

The following elections have taken place :— Fellows , Gwendolen 
M. Mason, Hedwig McEwen, and Harry Farjeon, Associates, 
Dorothy H. Barrie. Margaret F. Bennett, Alison H. Dalrymple, 
Marjorie Hermon, Muriel Jones, Ethel G. Kennedy, Bessie Kerr, 
Muriel M. Rogers, Doris E. Shopland ; Robert Hyett, J. Rae Robertson, 
Alec Rowley, and John Spink. 

A course of four lectures on Musical History were delivered by Dr. 
Shinn during Michaelmas Term. They were well attended and much 
appreciated. 

During the absence of the Principal, the weekly orchestral re¬ 
hearsals were under the direction of Mr. F. Corder, who also conducted 
the Orchestral Concert at Queen’s Hall on Monday, December 6th, 
when the programme was as follows:—-Overture to a Ball, Sullivan; 
Three Chinese Songs (MSS.), Sylvia Carmine (student), Miss Gladys 
Rolfe; First Movement from Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, Beethoven, 
Miss Betty Humby ; Aria, “Eri tu ” (Un Ballo in Maschera) Verdi, 
Mr. Roy Russell; Variations for Orchestra, Dvorak; Ballad, “The 
Drummer’s Betrothed,’’ Saint-Saens, Miss Isobel McLaren; Finale from 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, Rachmaninoff, Miss Elsie Betts ; Scena, 
“ Infelice,” Mendelssohn, Miss Mollie Halse ; Symphonic Poem, “ Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,” Saint-Saens. 

The Terminal Chamber Concerts took place at the Duke’s Hall, on 
November 1st and 17th. 

Performances of “ David Garrick ” (T. W. Robertson), preceded by 
a Play in one act, “Op o’ me Thumb” (Frederick Fenn and Richard 
Price), were given by the students of the Dramatic Class, under the 
direction of Mr. A. Acton Bond, on November 26th and 27th. The cast 
was varied each evening. A performance will shortly take place of 
Goring Thomas’s opera, “ Nadeshda,” under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Beauchamp. 

Mr. W. W. Cobbett has generously presented two valuable prizes 
for Ensemble Playing. 

The following awards have been made :— John Thomas (Welsh) 
Scholarship, Enid May Bailey; Campbell Clarke Scholarship , Annie 
Chisholm Davies; Sequin Scholarship , Marie L. Weeple ; Elizabeth 
Stokes Pianoforte Scholarship , Florence M. C. Chipperfield ; Eliza¬ 
beth Stokes Open Pianoforte Scholarship, Denise Lassimonne; John 
Stokes Baritone Scholarship, David E. Jenkins ; John Stokes Open 
Baritone Scholarship, Wilfrid E. Croly Hart; Ada Lewis Scholar¬ 
ships, Vera B. Emerton (Organ), Henry J. Berly (Viola), ^and Alice 
J.Q Bartlett (Soprano). W.H. 




